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HE Printer informs me; thi the encreabug des 
mands of the public make him wiſh'to give a 
new edition of the Letters of Blake. In conſenting to 
his requeſt, I have thought it neceſſary to premiſe 
a few obſervations, which, while the event of your ex- 
pedition was in ſuſpence, it might not have been fair 
or candid to have urged againſt you. 
Theſe obſervations I take the liberty to addreſs to 
yourſelf for two reaſons.. It is a juſtice I owe to 


own feelings, to explain to you the motives that firſt 


induced me to publiſh my ſtrictures upon your con- 
duct: it is a juſtice due to you, to give you an oppor= 
tunity of defending your naval character againſt ant at- 
tack made upon it in your abſence. 

I can aſſure you, with the ſtricteſt truth, that 1 inns 
you no — enmity. An unjuſt, and, as [ thought, 
in your manner of conducting it, an illiberal attack vn 
the character of one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed officers 

this country every produced, firſt pointed you out to 
me, as a proper ſubject for public animadverſion. 
Perſonal regards to that diſtinguiſhed officer could nor 
poſſibly claim any part in that determination. His 
character ſtood upon too ſolid a foundation to require 
any defence, much leſs my defence, againſt ſuch an ata 
tack, But it was the intereſt of a faction, under 
whoſe banners you then wiſhed to enroll yourſelf for 
the firſt time, to countenance your raſh and virulent 
cenſures on his conduct; and the authoritative ſanc- 
tion given by them to the doctrines you * 
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—_ . — — 6 
for this purpoſe, have been felt, and will long be felt, 
among the moſt fatal of their attempts to break the 
ſpirit, and ſubvert the diſcipline of the Britiſn navy. 
Your ſituation in the Road of Port Praya, and when 
you ꝓurſued Monſ. De Suffrein to ſea, gave this coun- 
try what I thought a providential opportunity of de- 
tecting the danger and fallacy of the new ſyſtem you 
endeavoured to introduce into the naval tactic. Yet, 
however anxious every well wiſher to the ſervice muſt. 
have been to profit by that opportunity, I ſhould cer- 
tainly have deferred it till your return, if I had not. 
been compelled to take immediate notice of your let- 
ter, by the ſcurrilous, unremitting endeavours of the 
Admiralty to exalt your naval character, at the hazard 
of the public ſafety, and to eſtabliſh your fame at the 
expence, as well of the great officer I have already al- 
luded to; as of another, equally revered and diſtin- 
guiſhed, whom by your friendly ſtrictures, and tender 
| 3 feelings expreſſed in the Houſe ef Commons, 
you thought proper to offer up as a ſecond victim to 
your new patrons. b ei 
In the following letters, written from theſe motives, 
ou will find the manner as well as the matter of your 
public diſpatches animadverted upon with freedom, 
perhaps with ſome warmth. This too, was done in 
juſtice to the public. Vanity, when it confines it's 
ſelf. approbation and boaſtful aſſumptions to private ob- 
jects, is a pardonable foible.— To expoſe it is the poor 
gratification of perſonat malice, unworthy of a liberal 
mind. But when it dares to ſwell itſelf into an of- 
Hence againſt rhe ſtate, to impoſe upon a generous na- 
tion in matters that affect her deareft intereſts, ard 
that are eſſential to her exiſtence, it calls upon every 
Citizen to expoſe it's fallacy, to check it's preſump- 
tion, and guard againſt it's effects. In doing this, I 
feel I have no apology to make, | | 
The obſervations I have co premiſe are but few: 
They relate to the reaſons you have aſſigned in your 
N public 


public letter for returning to Port Praya inſtead of 
purſuing and bringing the enemy to action. The 
Public are very much ar a loſs to know, how an en- 
gagement with Monſ. De Suffrein, in the certainty of 
\ ſucceſs, would have relinquiſhed the objet of your expe- 
dition. The immediate object of your expedition, it 
appears, was. the Cape of Good Hope. It failed be- 
cauſe the fhips and troops under Monſ. De Suffrein 
had arrived and ſtrengthened the Dutch forces there 
ſome conſiderable time before your appearance off 
Saldahana Bay. It appears from your letter, that you 
knew the place of the enemy's deſtination; it alſo appears 
that you knew that his arriving there before you 
would be fatal to the object of your expedition: Why. 
then did you relinquiſh the immediate proſpect of de- 
feating him before he could reach that deſtination ? 
Or by what train of reaſoning could you have con- 
cluded that ſuch a defeat would have been to relin- 
quiſh the object of your expedition, to which you 
knew the enemy's arrival at the Cape would be fatal. 
If his arrival muſt have proved fatal, what other 
object ſhould you have had in view but to prevent that 
arrival ? Why rely upon a probable ſuperiority, which 
tbe chance of their ſending two of their diſabled ſhips to the 
Weſt Indies might give you, when you actualiy poſlel- 
ſed a ſuperiority fully adequate 20 your following up the 
victory you had gained? Why content yourſelf with 
the advantage you had already, ſecured by that victory 
in ihe poſſibility of their being obliged to touch at the Brgzils 
for water and repairs, when by purſuing them till 
morning, and bringing them to action, you would 
have entirely defeated all their defigns and expecta- 
tions, $i ; 

The night, you ſay, was approaching, the fea had in- 
creaſed. But the encreaſing ſweli of the ſea, in the com- 
parative ſtate of the two fleets, muſt have been of 

ſingular advantage to the ſquadron under your com- 
mand. The night was ſhort. The moon, then juſt 
paſt the full, role at half paſt two; you out-ſailed the 
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emp, as it appears from your letter; you muſt. 
therefore, have ſoon come up with them, and with 
the moon- light, at that ſeaſon in thoſe latitudes, ſuch 


| {mall ſquadrons could be eaſily kept in view. 


Tour objection of being brought too much to lee- 
ward muſt be puerile, if from no other reaſons, at 


Jeaſt from your certain proſpect of ſucceſs; for, as 1 


have already obſerved, ſucceſs would have obviated an 
event, which has cauſed your expedition, as far as the 
public intereſt 1s concerned, to fail of it's object. 
Your apprehenſions about your convoy, appear, al- 
ſo, to be groundlcſs and nugatory. Will you pretend 
to aſſert in the face of the ſervice that it was not in h 
reſources of an experienced and active officer, to fend, 
what you could well have ſpared, an armed ſhip at 
leaſt, to eſcort them to a proper place of rendezvous ? 
What force would have been left in thoſe ſeas, after 
the defeat of Moni De Suffrein, from which with ſuch 
an eſcort, and their own armed force, they could have 


any interruption to dread ? 


Will you affert in the face of the ſervice, that an 


experienced and active officer could have found no 
no other expedient but that of returning to Port Praya 
with his whole fleet, to prevent bis convoy being left in 
diſtreſs? Was this the only way he could have. devi- 
ſed to guard againſt bis being ſeparated from the troops, 
or to adopt any fixed determination concerning them or 
their deſtination ? Could your own mature. deliberations, 
or the advice of thoſe officers, an whoſe judgment you chicfly 
relied, point our no other mechod of accompliſhing 
even the immediate object of your expedition, the 
gaining the Cape of Good Hope, but that which left 


the enemy at liberty to get there before you, which 
Jou knew would prove fatal? Theſe are queſtions which 


juſtice at leaſt to thoſe officers, . requires you ſhould 
anſwer to their country, and to the ſervice to which 
they belong. 8 | 5 * 
There is yet a part of your conduct, though not 
connected with the ſubject of thole letters, on which, 
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REMARKS, G. 


E the ſcurrilous paragraphs againſt Lord Howe and 
Admiral Keppel, with which the miniſterial prints 
Aae tee med ſince the publication of Governor John- 
ſtone's extraordinary letter, went only to gratify the ran» 
cour and envy of thoſe who pay ſuch writers out of the 
public pprie, the beſt way of treating them would be, 
to paſs them over in filence and contempt. Were I at 
all to take notice of them in that light, the file addreſ- 
ſing itſelf to the viper in the fable, would ſuggeſt ta 
me a ſhort, but compleat anſwer: But when, in ad- 


dition to theſe baſe matives, we find, that they ; | 
_ ligne 


( 6 ) 
. ſigned to deceive the nation on a moſt important point, 
and to transfer that popularity, which ſhould be the 
excluſrue, as it is the beſt reward of long-tried merit, and 
ſucceſsful ſervices, to ignorance, raſhneſs, and vain- 
boaſting, it is a duty we owe our country to counteract 
their. deſigns, and expoſe their fallacy. | 
The Governor, it is well known, owes his command. 
to his political, apoſtacy. This, like charity, haſt co- 
vered the infinite multitude of his paſt ſins and tranſgreſ- 
ſions. Conceiving himſelf lighted by Lord Howe, 
who did not chuſe to employ him in boſtile operations, 
at a time when he was aZing tbe part of a Commiſſioner | 
for peace in America, and to the excluſion of his own 
officers, his hot and fiery ſpirit ſeized the very firſt op- 
portunity of gratifying his revenge. From his feat in 
arliament he openly condemned the conduct of that 
favourite Admiral, when oppoſed to Monſieur d'Eſ- 
taign; and held himſelf up to the laughter and ridi- 
cule of every officer in the navy, by endeavouring to 
prove, that the Britiſh force on that occaſion was ſu- 
perior to the enemy. 
Il will venture to aſſert, that *— Johnſtone was 
the only man in the three kingdoms, who could have + 
commanded ſufficient power of face publicly to attack 
Lord Howe for ignorance in his profeſſion. But that 
gentleman, it ſeems, hides his face only for the tranſ- 
greſſion of his friends; for himſelf he — no bluſhes ! 
The ſervice, however, which he thus rendered to 
Adminiſtration, entitled him to their favour and pro- 
tection, even beyond all his efforts as Commiſſioner, 
or his zealous and virtyous attempts to corrupt the 
Congreſs. . Though he had 'never commanded a poſt 
ſhip in his life, he was. the very next morning compli- 
mented with a diſtinguiſhing pendant; and the mur- 
murs and complaints that have ſince been raiſed, by 


his dontinuing to be e on ſeparate commands, 
”" 


„ ' 


- This alludes to alen his on Mr. Keppel's condu& 


en the 27th of July. 


623. 
in prejudice to ſo many old and experienced Officers, 


have been heard even among the members of the Ad- 


miralty Beard. . 1802-85 d 
Thus favoured, and with ſuch merit to recommend 
him, can we be ſurprized that he alone, of all our 
Commanders, ſhould be defended by the united pow- 
ers of Adminiſtration? That he ſhould be ranked with 
the Hawkes and the Boſcawens? And that his actions 
ſhould be blazoned, and hung out to admiration; 
While others, who have not the ſame merit to boaſt, 
are not only given up as ſacrifices to the venal pens pt 
paragraph writers, but are even authoritatively ſtig- 
matized: in the avowed publications of Government? 
But the nation ſhall not be deceived, in order to an- 
ſwer the purpoſes, of a faction; nor ſhall a conduct be 
held up for the praiſes and gratitude of the public, 
that deſerves the ſtrongeſt cenſure. When the people 
are ill-ferved, they ſhall not be inſulted and miſled by 
thoſe who ſerve them ill, however it may forward the 
views, or gratify the low paſſions of their employers 
to ſupport them; nor ſhall they be the dupes of a ſelf. 
praiſed boaſter, who will have them rejoice for a vic- 
tory, merely becauſe he is pleaſed, in the puerile effu- 
ſions of his wild imagination, to tell them he has 
e 
But I beg pardon; invective and abuſe ſhall be left 
to the Governor's advocates. The ground I mean to 
take, ſhall be eſtabliſhed in facts. — In examining his 
conduct, I ſhall not hazard a ſingle aſſertion that is not 
ſuppotted by record, nor advert to a ſingle circum- 
ſtance in the affair in Port Praya Road, that cannot 
be proved from his own public letter. His greateſt 
enemy, indeed, in all the inventive malice of private 
| | revenge, 


It is generally believed, that the diſgraceful attempt upon 
Fluſhing was undertaken merely to appeaſe a certain Lord of the 
Admiralty, who took diſguſt at this preference given to the Go - 
vernor. It was requiſite, at all events, that his Lordſhip alſo 
ſhould have a ſeparate command, SEE 


($5 
revenge, could not ſuggeſt a combination of cireum⸗ 
ſttutices fo calculated to condemn him, even on bis own 
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| E ptineiple on which Governor Jolnſtons 
found his new ſyſtem of Naval Tactics, and on 
ate lis" sdvobates build all his fame, is, that the 
forte" df adverſe fleets is not to be eſtimated by the fare 
af the ſovergl — Bog as oppoſed to each other''in' the 
lines of the tive weight of metal; bot from the 
hole amber of guns in the reſpective e 
together, and di 
this Aoctrine to the ſituation of Lord — 
out the Britiſh line with fifty gun ſhips and His; 
and the cotripariſon of the force of the tu e eee 
— n in the — manner: 


The Cornwall 0 8 = match for the Ceſar 


The Eagle of -  - 647 for he Languedoc of | 


ad@ the Experiment of  5o\ 90 
The Trident of ß « 647 for the Tontiant of 
and Roebuck mY - +: gy © 80” © 
The Raiſonable of - 647 for che Goerrier of 
and Phenix of — 44 74 
The Somerſet o - 70 fotithe Hocker of 9 
The Nonſuch of - 647 for the Protecteur of 
and Richmond of 325 74 


The St. Albans of - 64 
and Venus of.” 533% " G4 & for. the Zelee of 74 


The Ardent of = = 141 for the” Marſeilles of 
ä - = hs oo 
a We; 


principles, as that letter contains. This I pledge my 


ed from every point. 
Peel 
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.< 


* "Ip Te, 
er e OTA, i aw 8 
and Apollo off 1 . Valiant of 83 
The Iſiso - = 30 for the Provence of 
and Vigilant of - = 208 64 _ 1 
The Centurion of. = = jt; for the Fantaſque of 
and Sphynx of - 205 64 | wo” 
The Renown of = / - © zo for the Sagittaire of 30 


1 Having thus far eſtabliſhed the equality of the two 
ſquadrons, he proceeded to prove the ſuperiority on 
our ſide; With this view he obſerved, that Lord 


Howe, beſides this force, had the Nautilus floop of 


apply it to his own ſituation. 
The Hero of 1 
The Monmouih of i 1 540 a match for the Ar- 


The Jupiter oß 


18 guns, Carcaſs and Thunder bombs, Strombolo, 


Sulphur, and Volcano: fire-ſhips, four row gallies, and 
two tenders. - 1998 3013 17 vi 
Let us now adopt the ſame mode of calculation, and 


8 a match for the Heros 
8 of 74 1 


| teſien of 64 
The Romney of 507 for the Anaibal of 

and Diana of = = 36F 74 e 
507 for the Sphynx of 
and Active ff 4. 64 > 


The Ifis of = - Jo for the Vengeur of 
and Manillaof = += 20\F 64 | 


* 
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20, the Lord Townſhend of 20, the Terror bomb of 
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The'Oportos of » - 166 for the Fortune of 
| 1 K 16 
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So far the two ſquadrons, according to the Gover. 
nor's principles, were egue/; But what will his adyo- 
cates ſay, when we add the immenſe ſuperiority which 
the remaining part of his ſquadron muſt have given 
him? For he had beſdes, the Jaſon of 32 guns, the 


St. Carloy of 23,,the Royal Charlotte of 24; the Por- 


poiſe of 24, the Pondicherry of 24; the Reſolution of 


as * 


10, 


8 
"> 


i 


( 10 ) | 
10, the Infernal fireſhip of 8; thirteen Eaſt 8 
at 26 guns each, and twelve tranſports, armed at lealt - 
with ſix guns a tranſport. "Theſe laſt can ſurely be ta- 
ken into the collected force with much more juſtice 
than Lord Howe's row gallies, with a ſingle gun in 
heir prow ; and for the tender, with which his Lord- 
ſhip is charged on account, we find one on the Gover- 
Gabs liſt alſo. 

Thus we ſee, that, deducting the ſhips with which 
He ſhould have matched the enemy's. whole ſquadron, 
the Governor had a ſpare force of no leſs than 600 
guns; that is 244 guns more chan the whole Rrengrh 
he had to contend with. 

With this ſpare force alone, « even if he had no other, 
he ſtood pledged to his country, by his on doctrines 
and declarations, to defeat the whole French arma- 
ment. In his attack upon Lord Howe, he declared it 
to have been his opinion, that © even before his Lord- 
ip had been joined by the Cornwall of 74 guns, the 
ERaiſonable of 64, the Renown of 30, and the Centu- 
rion of go, he was fully capable, with a proper diſpo- 
Ation of his force, of defending the harbour, thaw though not 
of going our and giving the enemy battle.“ See Go- 
vernor Fobnſtene s own ſpeech in the Parliamentary Re- 
giſter, vol. 12, p. 246.] Yet Lord Howe's whole force 
at that time, counting every gun he could bring to bear 
of whatever weight, or from whatever point, did not 
ſurpaſs the number of the enemy's weighty guns. Was 
not the Governor's ſituation at St. Jago equally favour- 
able ? Should not then his ſpare force alone, as it gave 
him a ſuperiority of 244 guns, have enabled him, with 
' proper diſpoſition, to have defended the harbour ? And 
if this be true, as, on his own principle, it cannot de 
controverted, how will he anſwer to his country for not 
having, with bis whole force combined, ſunk, akon; or 
deſtroyed, the whole ſquadron that had ſe 0 at- 
. racked him. 
After this, ſhall we be told, that the gallant Commo. 


der has realized his ſyſtem ? How has he realized it ? 
| According 


on 
According to him, Lord Howe, with ſix ſail of 64 
gun ſhips, three of 50, two of 40, with ſome frigates 
and ſloops, for the moſt: part wretchedly manned, wag 
fully capable of _— himſelf, with à proper diſpeſi- 
tion, againſt a 90 gun ſhip, an 80, ſix 74, three 64; 
a 50, and three frigates, mounting 36 guns each, 
Bur did the Governor even do ſo much with'a'ſuperio. 
rity of 600 guns, and fo ſmall a comparative difpofi. 
tion even in weight of metal? Certainly not. The Bri- 
tiſh flag was inſulted by the capture of a King's ſhip, 
and ſome of his convoy were taken and carried out to 
ſea. The trial, therefore, of. that part . of his ſyſtem 
that regards the defence of the harbour, condemns 
him. What other part of it he realized, the nation is 
yet to learn. Did he engage the enemy in a line, or in 
the open ſeas? Did he ſupport his fitties with his fri- 
ates, and try their united ſtrength with the heavy 
ips of the enemy? He might, indeed, have done it. 
In the ſituation the French ſquadron put to fea, he 
might, on every ſyſtem, have done it with a certainty 
of victory. But he ſhrunk from the trial, and by that 
_ loſt a glorious opportunity of deſtroying the fleet of 
france. | f 

Thus far I have conſidered what it was fair to ex. 
pect the Governor ought to have done, according 10 his 
own principles. In my next, I ſhall examine what he 
tells us in his public letter, he bas donne. 


= 
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LETTER Ul: 


ſtone's letter, is his unworthy. attempt to im- 
tt the public with an idea of the great inferiority of 
his force, and thereby prepare them to receive the 
© fonts ara) oy ſubſequen 


Tus firſt thing I ſhall notice in Governor John- 


| ſubſequent account of his victory with the greater ad. 
miration and applauſe. - Three capital frigates are 
totally paſſed -over in ſilence. The. Eaſt Indiamen,: 
which, from the ſituation in which he choſe to leave 
them, bore the chief brunt of the action, and from. 
their number of guns, their weight of metal, and the 
ſpirit diſplayed: by their officers and men; might, if 
properly diſpoſed, have formed a moſt formidable force, 
are mentioned, ſeemingly as making part of his in- 
cumbrance among the tranſports and victuallers under 
his protection. The number of his armed ſhips, fur- 
niſned with a tier of guns each, and - commanded by 
King's officers, can only be learned from his narrative 
of the operations of the day, in which they appear 
to have borne as gicat a part as their ſituation would 
Such meretricious arts juſtify us in our -repreſfenta= | 
tion of that ſpecies of merit that firſt recommended 
the American Commiſſioner to the notice of the Firſt 
Lord of the Admiralty. - 75 10 
At balf paſt nine, he tells the Secretary of State, he 
perceived the fignal for ſeeing eleven ſtrange ſhips in 
the Offing. He immediately repaired on board the 
Romney; he then made the ſignal for all perſons ta 
come from ſhore, and to repair on board their reſpec- 
tive ſhips; he. then enforced this ſignal by repeated 
firing of guns; he then diſpatched a boat on ſhore, to 
give more expedition and effect to the embarkation; 
at length he made the ſignal to unmoor, and another 
to prepare for battle. | 
In the whole of his narrative, except upon one oc- 
eaſion, the Governor cautiouſly avoids mentioning any 
time from half paſt nine in the morning till ſun- ſet. 
Perhaps he might have forgot this eſſential informa- 
tion, in the hurry of the fortnight which he togk to 
write and poliſb his diſpatches. ; However, as he has 
not given it, we cannot preciſely determine the mo- 
ments that were loſt between the firſt ſignal's being 
wade from the Iſis, and the ſignal to unmoor and pre- 
5 eee pare 


\ 


eo ht ES 
* battle. From the face of his own account, 


vened; yet I will appeal to every officer of experience, 
if the firſt ſignal he would have made, would not have 
been the ſignal to unmoor and prepare for battle? If 


he would not have made it without the loſs of one in- 


ſtant, as ſoan as ever it was known that a ſtrange fleet 
was in fight, and had power to fetch into the road? 
But I beg pardon. As the Governor is to be judged 
by his own ſyſtem, his advocates may object to all ap- 


peals to experience. | 
be only hour of the day which the Governor chuſes 
to inſtance, is the quarter before eleven. At that time 
he tells us the enemy appeared coming round the eaſt 

int of the iſland, drawn up in a line, and leading 
into the Bay. It muſt have been at leaſt half an hour 
more before the attack begun; yet, in all this time, 
from half after nine till near half after eleven, it does 
not appear that the Governor took a ſingle ſtep, either 
to draw his ſhips out of the confuſion in which he ſuf- 


fered them to anchor, or to have directed any one ne- 


ceſſary preparative for receiving the enemy. _ 
We are told indeed, that Capt. Paſley had worked 


hard from the beginning of the buſineſs to get a ſpring 


upon his cable, by which every ſhot told from the Ju- 
piter. Capt. Paſley, I dare ſay, merited this honour- 
able teſtimony. But why did not the Governor take 
care that all the other ſhips had employed their time 
as uſefully? Had he no ſignal for the fleet to get 
ſprings on their cables? Could he not have given ver- 
bal orders for the purpoſe, as he rowed through the 
fleet, exhorting them to prepare for battle? It would 
have been at furtheſt the buſineſs of half an hour, and 
was a neceſſary precgution that would have inſtantly 


occurred to an officer of the leaſt Knowledge of his 


profeſſion. Had it been taken, every ſhip in the fleet 


would have placed her fire to as much effect as the 


Jupiter. 05 


Was 
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owever, a very conſiderable time muſt have inter- 


. 
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But inſtead of this or any other neceſſary order, it 
appears that every officer was left to himſelf— all the 
preparations to receive the enemy, if they ſhould offer 
wy, inſult, were confined to the clearing. ſhip—the' 

— indeed active, but the head was confuſed, 
n ae „ without reſource. 

This the 1 himſelf tells the Secretary of 
State in preciſe words. He modeſtly allows, that the 
action bordered on a ſurpriſe ; we were liable to much con- 
Fuſion, © yet upon the whole, he ſaw nothing in the - 
Britiſh fleet, but ſteady, cool, determined valour.” 1 
believe. him implicitly ; and have only to regret with 
my country, that valour ſo ſteady, fo cool, and ſo de- 
tetmined, in ſuch a ſcene of ſurprize, confuſion and 
diſorder, ſhoul. bave been partly ſacrificed, and upon 
the whole, fruſtrated by the 1 Ignorance of the man who 
was to direct it. 

But ſuppoſe I was to aſk the Governor's friends, why 
he. faffered the action even 70 border on a ſurpriſe ? An 
officer ſo great in theory, muſt have known even from 
his books, that one of the firſt rules preſeribed to a 


Commander in Chief, is always to ſuppoſe bimſelf li- 


able to ſurprize, and to guard againſt it. But the 
Governor had more poſitive incitements than general 
tules. He knew, before be teft Europe, that the enemy 
had a conſiderable force in readineſs to follow him. 
The Commanding Officer, whom he ſent with a de- 
tachment ef his iquadron to water at the Iſle of May, 
received the moſt preſſing orders to join the flag in 
Fort Praya Road, by a given time; and ſo great was 
that officer's anxiety to execute thole orders, from 
— . of. the enemy's appearing before bis return,” 
arrived at St. Jago nine hours within the time 
wed him. It is therefore evident, that the appre- 
Hons. of an enemy being in thoſe ſeas prevailed 
throug h the fleet. | 

Under ſuch circumſtances, an Officer of the leaſt 
foreſight or knowledge of his duty, would have taken 


every precaution that vigilance or ſkill in his profeſſion 


could 
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could have dictated. He would have ſuffered no offi- 
cers or men to be on ſnhore, but ſuch as were abſolutely 
neceſſary for wateting and victualling; and the'courtly 
Phraſe of ſuch numbers enoying the recreation of tbe 
Pore, would have never diſgraced his public letters, as 
an excuſe for his neglect. | 14 eto 
To theſe precautions, he would have added all the 
advantage of ſituation. He would have ſkilfully im- 
proved, in the ſecurity of a friend's port, the various 
circumſtances of poſition, as the ſoundings and anchor- 
age might be adapted to the ſhips of different ſize and 
force. The ſoundings in Port Praya Road, deepen re- 
gularly from three fathom and a half to twelve. He 
conſequently could have anchored his victuallers - and 
other unarmed incumbrance in the ſhoaleſt water, and 
diſpoſed his men of war and other armed force, as 
might beſt ſecure them from the attempts of an enemy: 
He would have placed his ſtrongeſt ſhips where they 
ſhould be moſt likely to receive the chief attack, and 
would have ſo ſtationed the others, as to concentre 
their fire, and point it to the beſt effect againſt ſnips 
-labouring under every diſadvantage of attacking: fo 
formidable a force, anchored: under the lee of an iſland, 
with all it's guns brought to bear, whilſt they ſhould 
be obliged to lead in one after another, ſhip by ſhip, 
expoſed to a tremendous fire without being able to re- 
turn it, till they had brought to anchor and furled 
their fails. How unequal the enemy was to this diffi- 
cult manceuvre we learn from the Governor's on ac- 
count. Indeed it requires the aid of a diſcipline ſel- 
dom found except in ſome diſtiriguiſhed ſhips of the 
Britiſh navy. We ſtill remember with admiration an 
inſtance of this diſcipline executed with all the cool- 
neſs of intrepidity and diſplay of profeſſional know- 
ledge, when the noble Lord, whom the victor of Port 
- Praya dared to arraign for-ignurance in his profeſſian, 
commanded'the Magnanime off the Iſle of Aix. 

By ſuch ſkilful improvements of place and ſituation, 
and by the admirable poſition of his ſhips, it was that 
| | Admiral 


/ 


das together in the eyes of the whole fleet? 


\ » 


BE, ( is 
Admiral Barrington defehded the Bay of St. Ludi 


_ againſt treble his force. By theſe he dt once ſebured 


the conqueſt of the iſland, and deterred Monſieur 
D'Eſtaing from venturitig an attack. But Governor 
Johaſtone diſdains to take inſtruction from any man's 


 *Enowledge or experience. He has a ſyſtem of his 
own, and upon that ſyſtem no doubt he formed his 
diſpoſition. | os 135 


- Tnſtead of being in the leaſt prepared againſt a firs | 


ptize, he ſuffers 1 500 perſons belonging to his fleet to 
be on ſhore at once, beſides officers and troops, taking 


the recreation f the fhore. He keeps no ſmall veſſels 


eruizing in the offing, on the look-out, to give the ear- 
lieſt intelligence of the appearance of any ſtrange ſhips. 
His friends will not pretend that he was lulled into this 

dangerous ſecurity by the protection of the Portuguee 
flag, under which he was anchored: He aſſerts the 


-contrary himſelf; he well knew the ſmall regard 
Which the French uſually pay to the laws of nations, 
when they are poſſeſſed of a ſuperior force, or find it 

convenient to diſpenſe with ſuch obligations.” T 

T be diſpoſition of his force was as injudicious as 

his ſecurity was culpable. His men of war, his Eaſt 

Indiamen, his tranſports and victuallers, were all an- 

chored promiſcuouſly, without order or method. His 

fireſhip, inſtead of being ordered to prime, and placed 

near the flag for ſervice, was ſuffered to lie out entirely 
ſeparated from the reſt of the fleet; and. we find her 


with the bomb and Eaſt Indiamen, expoſed to the firſt 


_ - vigorous and undamped attack of the enemy. He 


tells us indeed, that the bomb and fireſhip continued 


for two days to diſobey his written orders, by anchor- 
ing without the reſt of the ſhips. But his excule is 
his crime. To what purpoſe iſſue orders, if care is 
not taken to ſee them obeyed? And what are we to 
think of this Commander in Chief, who ſuffers fo 


flagrant an act of diſobedience to brave him for tyo © 


The 
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The Romney, one of his ſhips of greateſt force, on 
board of which his own flag was hoiſted, and to which 
the whole ſquadron was to have looked for example as 

well as directions, lay ſo far within the Eaſt Indiamen 
and tranſports, that ſhe could only fire in two open- 
ings, and this, as the Governor quaintly expreſſes it, 
with a preciſion which was cautiouſly obſerved... Nay, 
ſhe was ſo entangled among the ſhips, that ſhe could 
not even veer away cable to open a larger ſpace; yet, 
during the whole courſe of the morning, no order 
was glven to make her change, her birth, neither as 
the enemy was approaching, nor when ſhe became of 
ao uſe in the action. | Te 120 


= 


The Governor, having at length diſcovered that ſhe was 
become uſeleſs to the fleet, repairs on board the Hero. 
For what purpoſe ? To direct the operations of the 
ſquadron? No, this could have never been in his 
. He never hoiſted his broad pendant on 
board her; that remained flying on board the Rom 
ney, equally uſeleſs with her guns, and the fleet in 
vain looked to her for direction, as they had all along 
looked to her for ſupport, in vain. The only reaſon 
we can gather from his letter, for thus changing his 
ſhip, was, that he might enjoy that cbearful and affable 
civility with which Captain Hawker received him. It 
was to ſee the awful diſcharge of ſo formidable a train 
of artillery, managed with all the eaſe and ſociability of 
a conuivial dinner at the Britiſh; or to feel in a pecu- 
liar degree, the /atisfa#ion of being near General Meas |, 
dows, which he knew would rife in proportion to the 
heat and danger of the action, and the ſlaughter from 
the guns. But why he gave up all attention to every 
other part of his ſquadron, or why he did not profit 
of the buſineſs of that period to order the Romaey to 
ſhifr her birth, to take a more open ſtation, or be- 
come of ſome ule to the general buſineſs of the day, 
his advocates. no doubt will reſolve into his new tem. 
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Jt ſach a ſcene of codfulivs, difortier, a uncers 
4A tainty, as Governor Johnſtone's own account ſtates 
his fleet to have been furprized in; when a great part 
of the damage our ſhips ſuſtained muſt have been cauſ- 
ed by their firing into each other; when to avoid en- 
thoſe damages fome of our heavieſt guns were 
campelled to be ſilent; when no one eould either give 
to bis neighbour,. or hope to receive it, and 
nothing was left to the officers or men but to counter- 
act, by perſonal exertions, the ignorance and neglect 
that had betrayed them into ſo helpleſs a ſituation; it 
eannot excite our ſurprife that a mad and ill· conducted 
attack from to ſail of the line ſhould be merely repul- 
ſed z or that the Britiſh ſquadron ſhould, at the mo- 
went, think themſelves fortunate in eſcaping with the 
loſgof a King's ſhip, and the capture of the Eaſt India- 
men. But what muſt excite at once our ſurpriſe and 
ation is, the folly and extravagance of the man 
who, from ſuch circumſtances, can arrogate to himſelf 
the.honour of a victory; and the abſurdity of the Mi- 
yiſter, who, in the face of the nation, can countenance 
him in this ridiculous aſſumption 
That the Governor was feriouſhy attacked by ans t 
of the line, is evident from his letter. For how 
does he deſcribe the conduct of the enemy: 
The French Commodore, after paſſing the Diana, 
Terror bomb, and Infernal fireſhip, dropt bis anchor 
within two cables length of the Monmouth, Jupiter, 
and Heto, and began to fire away among the ſhips as 
faſt as he could diſcharge and load. Fo what little 
poſe he could either load or diſcharge appears, how- 
ever, from the fmall damages of thoſe ſfiips on the re- 
turns, and the confuſion in which the Governor repre- 
ſents hin, with his ho — 


« . — 


The 
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The next F rench ſhip which followed the Commo- 
2 anchored a-head of him. This was the Annibal. 
She appears to have done her duty. 

The third ſhip endeavoured to paſs through for the 
Renger But the Romney, it ſeems, received from 
the Eaſt Indiamen and tranſports that protection wich 
ſhe was meant to have given them. She was too cloſe- 
ly ſurrounded by the hips that lay without ber. The 
Frenchman could not weather them ; he therefore an- 
chored a-ſtern of his Commodore, and continued there 
for a ſhort ſpace, driving about with his ſails looſe, until he 
boarded the Fortitude and Hinchinbrook Eaſt India. 
men. To this was confined the whole of his attack; 
for the Governor tells us, he then went d fea, and 
deſerted his Commander. 

In deſeribing the motions of the fourth ip, the Go- 
vernor conveys a ſtrong idea of the difficulties which 
the enemy mult have had to ſtruggle againſt in making 
their approach, and'of the great advantage which a 
force like our's, if properly lifpoſed: mu oft have: had 
over them. He points her out as ruming on different 
ines, luffing and bearing up as ſhe paſſed among the 
ſcirt of our ſhips, firing in great conf? confufon, and at length 
with much difficulty wearing clear of the reef on the 
Welt point without us. Here ſhe quits the ſcene of 
action, and we hear no more of her. 

The fifth never attempted our men of war. She 
ran among tbe merchant veſſels, firing at all, and en- 
deavouring to board two or three as ſhe paſſed along, 
bur without ſucceſs. 

From this account it is obvious, that only two of 
the enemy's ſhips ſeriouſly attacked the whole force 
under the -Governiof's' command. Whether Monſieur 
Suffrein was berrayed by his officers, or whether the 
nature of the road aid winds did not permit chem to 
ſecond him or obey bis orders, we do not learn. But 


what we do learn is, that over theſe two ſhips the gal- 
lant Engliſh Commodore obtained @ victory with a force of 
nine hundred and ninety- two guns. With this force 

* we 
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e learn, that in three quarters of an hour he made 
the French Commodore's place too hot for bim; and 
forced him to cut his cable and put to ſea, leaving the 
Annibal an object to be fired at by all the ſhips in our 
fleet that could bring their guns to bear on her. 
Duch a ſpectacle of diſtreſs the Governor never be- 
held: . Her maſts were tottering, her yards hanging 
different ways, her ſails flew about in rags, and full of 
holes. For fifteen minutes together he contemplated 
her in this ſituation, contending that ſbe had firuck ber 
colours, againft thoſe wwho alledged that they were merely 
Hot away.” A rougher ſeaman would not have ſcrupled 
to take advantage of her helpleſs and abandoned ſi- 
tuation. He would have ordered the Monmouth, or 
the Hero, or the Jupiter, cloſe to whom the Had an- 
chored, to ſlip and take poſſeſſion of her, if ſhe had 
4 or to intercept her when ſhe went round upon 
ber heels with her ſtern cloſe to the broadſide of the Iſis, 
and compelled her to ſtrike; if ſhe refuſen. 
Wben ſhe was ſuffered to retreat from her anchor, 
and exhibited, as ſhe was getting out into the bay, 
an object infinitely. more diſtreſſing, when firſt fell ber 
p43 maſt, next went her main-maſt, and laſtly the fore- 
maſt and OUTER END of the bowſprit tumbled into 
be water; when in ſhort ſhe remained a mere unma- - 
nageable hulk, ſo entangled with her own wreck as to 
offer an, eaſy capture. to a fifty gun ſhip, an officer of 
a reſcurces would have. inſtantly deviſed ſome method 
to cut her off, as ſhe drifted towards the French fleet. 

They were then beaten and retreating, . and even the 
laſt of them that went to ſea muſt, have been a con- 
ſiderabſe diſtance out, as ſhe had been gone from 
ber anchor fifteen minutes before the Annibal, Where 
was, the Jupiter on this fempting occaſion? Every 
thing bril liant was to have been expected from Cap- 
tain Paſley. Not. only, from Captain Paſley — the 
ries: would have ſtimulated every officer. and man 
in the fleet to uncommon. exertions ; and if the French 
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Commodore choſe to 3 hip to with a view to | 
her, it would have been the very meaſure the gers 
nor ſhould have wiſhed for. Then he might, indeed; 
have followed up his victory. The ſquadron under his 
command would have been ſpeedily at ſea, offering 
battle to Monſieur Suffrein, damaged and ſhattered, 
as the report of the priſoners proved his own ſhip to 
have been; and having ſo great a part of his ſtrength 
as a ſeventy-four converted into weakneſs, and be- 
come an incumbrance, which he ſhould be obliged i. 
protect. | 
But this was not according to the Groen 5 Alm. 
He enjoyed the ſpectacle of the Annibal's diſtreſs, he 
left her to join the French Commodore as well as ſhe 
could, and when he ſaw that ſhe had fairly accompliſh- 
ed cis, then, and not till then, he returned to the 
Romney, and made the ſignal for all Captains, to 
conſult meaſures for following up the victory. _ 
That at this time he muſt have thought hinifelf 
greatly ſuperior to the enemy, will appear from ſeveral 
conſiderations which I ſhall lay before the reader. The 
firſt is, that the ſhip in his whole ſquadron that ſuffered. 
moſt in her men, her maſts, yards, fails, and rigging, 
is condemned by him in the ſevereſt terms for waiting 
to repair damages which he conſidered as nothing at all. 
The reſt were in compleat readineſs; nor does any thing 
appear in his letter that inſinuates the leaſt obſttuction 
from the condition of any other ſhip except the His. It 
was far different with the enemy. One of their largeſt 
ſhips was a complete wreck, incapable of keeping in 
the line; and the Heros, from the report of the pri- 
ſoners, had: ſuffered in proportion. Another is, that in 
this ſituation of the enemy, he was more than a match 
for them, according to his own ſyſtem, even without the 
This. He could have ſpared her and a frigate of 32 
mY as the FIR had loſt a 74. A third! is that 
in 


eh -T hough the Gorell . no mention of it in his letter, it 
is. certain the French Commodore did lay to for the Annibal. 


6220 
in condemning the conduct of Lord Howe, and prov- 
ing that he muſt have thought himſelf ſuperior in force 
to Mr. d' Eſtaing, the Governor mentioned his Lord- 
ſhip's having ſent away the Nabob and Supply, two 
old Eaſt Indiamen, that had been converted into ſtore- 
ſhips. A meaſure, he contended, his Lordſhip would 
- certainly never have purſued, had he not imagined he 
could well ſpare ſuch a force. Now as the Governor 
had fo many e Eaſt Indiamen, and ſo many armed 
ſmips, with a tier of guns each, commanded by King's 
+. officers, none of which he took out with him, it is but 
fair to infer, that he reaſoned as he ſuppoſed Lord 
Howe to have reaſoned. 
This being fo, let us now 2 how he followed | 
up his victory. The French Commodore muſt have 
come to anchor about a quarter after eleven, in three 
uarters of an hour after he cut his cable, and run 
through the fleet, and in fifteen minutes after he was 
followed by the Annibal; it could not therefore have 
been one o'clock when the Governor returned to the 
Romney. Here, then, was* a long ſummer's day before 
him. Here was a happy opportunity of unteaching 
that incredible leſſon which France had learned on the 27th 
of July, that on ſuch a day a French fleet could engage 4 
Britiſh fleet, ſuperior in cvery reſpef?, and yet eſcape. This, 
we ſhall ſuppoſe, was the great and glorious proſpect 
that opened to his mind when he returned to his flag; 
but the back wardneſs and diſobedience of one of his 
officers, blaſted all his hopes, and filled bim with ach 
as he never before experienced. 
But ia the firſt place J would aſk the 8 if 
it was the diſobedience of Captain Sutton that made 
him throw away the great length of time it muſt have 
taken to call all his Captains together, to hear the con- 
dition of every ſhip before he ordered them to get to 
ſea. He judged of the condition of the ſhip that had 
ſuffered moſt by his eye, and he declared that her da- 
mages were nothing at all. He could have judged in the 
ſame manner of the reſt; he muſt have ſeen in an in- 
. ſtant 


© See his * lat February in defence of Sir Hugh Palliſer, 
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ſtant that they had ſuſtained no los that could be any 
impediment to their getting under way; and in the 
length of time here waſted, he muſt have come up 
with the ſhattered ſquadron of the enemy, before they 
could have raiſed a Bump forward,“ and fixed a fail on 
it to wear the hulk of the Annibal, or take her in tow. 
In the next place, I would aſk him, if it was Cap- 
tain Sutton's diſobedience that, prevented the Gover- 
nor from leaving orders for the Romney to change her 
birth, when he found out that ſhe was of no ule to the 
ſquadron, and went on board the Hero, or for the 
Jafon to be moved out of her way? Had ſuch orders 
been left, the Romney would have been in a fituation 
to put to fea inſtantly on the retreat of the enemy, and 
the acclamations of the fleet would have been better 
deſerved. | 

Behold her, however, after all theſe delays, fhooting 
forward in all the pride of viory, freſh and vigorous 
from the ſafe birth where ſhe had lain ſecured by ber con- 
voy. The Jupiter inſtantly followed; but what time the 
other ſhips came out, is omitted in the Governor's im- 
patience to ſtigmatize the failure of che Iſis, to which 
he attributes all his ſubſequent diſappointment; - 
Nov in what does this failure conſiſt ? Captain Sut- 
ton, ſeeing his ſignal enforced by repeated guns, ſends 
a meflage by the Hero, t that his maſts and yards, and 


ſails 
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8 of the Narrative of the Conduct of Lord Howe, read 
to the Houſe of Commons ſome paragraphs out of that work, 
written, as he inſinuated, in a declamatory and turgid ſtile, and 
left it to them to judge from ſuch ſpecimens of the language, if 
the author could be a /caman. Let the Governor's ſeamanſbip be 
judged by the ſame rule. | | 
I By carefully reading this part of the Governor's letter, it will 
appear, that the Hero could not have gone out many minutes be- 

Fore the Iſis ; yet no fault is imputed to the Captain of the Hero. 
Nothing can be more ſtudiouſly cruel, than the reſſions that 


Governor Johnſtone, in his petulent obſervations on the 


convey cenſure on Captain Sutton. It is ſaid, that he at 
dame out, after rhres honrs delay; infinuating, that theſe threr 


( 24 ) 
fails and rigging, were ſo wounded, that he could not 
come out without repairing them, but that he would 
follow as ſoon as he could. His Commander in Chief, 
by a repetition of his ſignal, gives him to underſtand; 
that he does not think this a ſufficient excuſe z upon 
which Capt. Sutton immediately comes out. 3-55 
Where is the crime in this? What more can be ex- 

ed from an officer, than that, after having made 
nown his ſituation, he ſhould facrifice his own private 
opinion, and not diſpute the will of his Commander ? 
Had the Governor of Greenwich Hoſpital but done as 
much on the 27th of July, the Navy would have ne- 
ver been inſulted, by having the Governor of Penſa- 
cola forced back upon the ſervice, which he had fo. 
long : renounced, and placed in commands of the 
greateſt riſque. n 
At length all the ſhips being come out, the ſignal 
was made to form the line a- head on the larboard tack. 
The enemy were before the wind, in a line of battle 
a- breaſt; their convoy going off under all the ſail they could 
ſet; the rate at which their men of war ſailed, we may 
eaſily infer from their having in tow a 74 gun ſhip 
without maſts. 3 6 
Here again the Governor is ſtopped by the Iſis. 


Her fore-rop-maſt went over above the top- ſail- yard. 


He fhortened ſail for her to clear her wreck; this took 

up forty minutes. 5 N 
This is another unworthy attempt to miſlead. It 
appears in the following paragraph, that he not only 
Hortened ſail, but that he lay to for theſe forty minutes. 
«As ſoom, ſays he, as I ſaw the Iſis could make ſail, 
I bore up, and ſet the fore: ſail, and made the ſignal for 
the line abreaft.” In his eagerneſs to fix cenſure upon 
Capt. Sutton, he ſays, © that the fore-tgp-maſt vent 
above the top-fail-yard, which yard was not injured by 
; i ' the 


hours were from the time of the Commodore's getting under way, | 
in the Romney, to the ſailing of the Iſis, than which nothing 15 
more evidently falſe, e | | 
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qe e Kl. nor was the fail hurt, or any other damage 
ſuſtalned, to prevent the ſhip from 1 working, the fore 
top: ſail being Cloſe reefed and fet.” 

Does he not know, that this cenſure muſt recoil upon 
himſelf? If the 16s received no damage that could 
prevent her working, Where was the neceſſity « of bring- 
ing to at ſo critical an' hour? Why throw away for 
ſach precious minutes? Every ſeaman well knows, 
that the wreck could have been cleared: as eafily in 
— large as in bringing to. Had the fleet done 
fo; and continued under Way, the Governor would 
have found bis diſtance natrowed, and not encreaſed 
in thoſe unfortunate forty minutes. The great and 
tempting proſpects he mentions, would have preſented 
heniſeives' before ſun ſet; he would have wanted'no 
excuſe, no transferring to another the crime of his 
neglect, in relinq uin the ſignal advantages which 
the return of d Neu bes ecured to him. 

The enemy are rep reſented as retreating before the 
wind. It is'nor ar Ang, therefore, that they ſhould 
have encreaſed their diſtance in the forty minutes that 
dur fleet had been laying to. The Governor, ho- 
ever, continues the Pa he even gains pos them; 
when, at laft, lobki behind him, he finds the Iſis 
e & in her back wardbeſs, and that ſhe and the 

. mouth had dtopped aſtern between two and three 
.. 

Let it be Weinen eren that this was the ptimicive 
patribt who would ſhut his ears to the tendereſt calls of 
nature, when oppoſed to his duty! who, if he were in 
command, would ſacrifice his'own father, or his bro- 
ther, or 'his ſon, his neareſt” relation, or his deareſt 
friend, to the maintenance of ſtrict diſcipline !* With 
all the cauſes of ſuſpicion which he would inſinuate 
Captain Sutton had given him, he continues him in 
command, and, when! leading down to the enemy, ſuf- 
fers him to fall aſtern near three miles, without taking 


any intermediate notice of his conduct. 
E — But, 


— 


ne 
But, even if he had no ſuch ſuſpicions, what opinion 
* "ſhall we conceive of the Commander of a fleet, who, 
while drawing near the enemy, beaten and flying be- 
fore him, ſhould not once throw his eyes back to the 
- Mate of his ſquadron, or diſcover two of his largeſt men 
of war, the chief of his ſtrength indeed, to be dropping 
aſtern till they had got to the diſtance of nearly. three 
miles ? Such however the Governor proves to have been 
his own neglect, if we give credit to this part of his let- 

ter. The great and tempting proſpect of deſtroying 
the enemy lay before him; he was eagerly ſtretching 
forward to ſeize it, but happening to throw his eyes back, 
he found the Monmouth and Iſis three miles aſtern of 
him; a circumſtance which, it ſeems, neither the Go- 
vernor himſelf, nor any officer of his ſhip, ever ſaw, 
during the length of time it muſt have taken to have 
got ſo far a- head. Diſcovering it, however, he is com- 
pelled by it to put an end at once to his purſuit. He 

r indeed, the bittereſt anguiſh ; for if he purſued 
them till day-light, he had every ſucceſs to promiſe to 
his country: But he thought it beſt to return to Port 
Praya, and ta ſuffer the enemy to continue their voy- 
| age; and ſo ends the journal of his victory. 

I ſhall now only obſerve, that as his inſtructions are 
fecret, it is impoſſible to diſpute the propriety of the 
reaſons which he gives for this extraordinary determi- 
nation. And yet it is but fair to aſk, if other ſteps 
might-nothave. been taken to prevent his charge from 
being left unprotected, or in ignorance where to find 
him ? Could che enemy have had any other force in 
\ thoſe ſeas, after the deſtruction of Monſieur Suffrein, 
from which his convoy could have had any danger to 
dread ?. Had the Governor no frigate or armed ſhip to 

re, to conduct his ſquadron to a place of rendez- 
vous? Theſe are queſtions which, probably, will never 
be anſwered. 3 Ti _ | 
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YT THINK Blake is in the right not to take any notice 
of Raleigh's letter. But leſt thoſe who are equally 
ignorant of ſea matters with that facetions gentleman, 
ſhould think his queſtions relative to a place of ren= 
dezvous unanſwerable, becauſe no anſwer has been 
given to them, I will beg leave to aſk him if he far- 
gets, or does not know, that the Iſland of Trinadad 
offered itſelf to Governor Johnſtone, as a convenient 
and ſafe rendezvous for his convoy, which he feared to 
keave in ignorance where to find him? Does he not know, 
or has he never been told, that in failing from St. Jago, 
it lays almoſt in- the way, and that it has ſometimes! 
been made in holding that courſe, even by thoſe who. 
had no intentions of touching there? Has he never 
heard that this INand was recommended to the Gover- 
nor, before he left Europe, as the beſt rendezvous he 
could originally appoint for his fleet, and infinitely pre- 
ferable to the Iſland of St. Jago, as dividing his voy- 
age more proportionately ? Had not the Governor time 
enough to recall this advice to his memory during the 
anxious moments he paſſed, diſtracted between the 
painful and cruel alternative of renouncing the great and 
tempting proſpecis that preſented themſelves to bim, if be 
ſhould continue to purſue the enemy, or of leaving his convoy- 
in diſtreſs, without any fixed determination concerning them, 
or their deſtination ? Had the enemy, as Blake oblerves, 
any force in thoſe ſeas, but that which the Governor 
was certain to deſtroy ? Did it then require any depth 
of reſources to recollect that the St. Carlos, with the 
other armed ſhips, muſt have anſwered every purpoſe 
of conducting the convoy to the appointed rendezvous? 
Raleigh has more of the zea! than of the ſenſe of his 


nation; he would elſe ceaſe to aſk queſtions that led 


to new matter of accuſation againſt his countryman. 


hs From | 
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Fe from Commodore Gz0R ct Johne rum 


de the Earl of HitusBorOUGH, on? of Bir Mlajeys 
- Principal Secretaries of Slate, 2 Romney, in Port 
Prqya Road, in the Iſſand of St. Jago, April 30, 1781, 


vera b Cope. Lud. Top Perto frop of war.” 


M Lok D, 


95 the 16th of April, at half paſt nine o lock i in 
the | 


the morning, being at anchor in Port Praya, in 
land of St. 55 


ago, with the quadron af his Ma- 


jelty”: $ chips under my command, which are named in 


the margin,“ together with the Eaſt- India ſhips, tranſ- 
SY and Mee who ſailed with us from ko. | 


* — * 


| Thee | 


As ſoon as 1 1 the Ggnal for ſo many ini RY 

J inſtantly returned on board the Romney, and made 
the fignal for all perſons to come from the ſhore, and 
to repair on board their reſpective ſhips, having at that 
time not leſs than 1500 perſons ablent from the fleet, 
who were employed in watering, fiſhing, and embark- 
live cattle, with other occupations neceſſary to the 
415 atch in reficting ſo many ſhips, beſides a number 
f ers and troops who were taking the recreations 


ft r 
of 7 15 


'v 3 50; 3 74; Monmouth, 64; Jupiter, 50; 
Iſis, 50; Terror bomb veſſel; Infernal fire ſhip; Rattleſnake 
cutter. 
1 


- 


* 
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As ſoon as this ns was made, and enforced by: 
the repeated firing of guns, and after-a boat had been 
diſpatched: to the ſhore, to give more expedition and 
offect to the embarkation, a figoal was made to un- 
maor, and another to prepare for battle. 
I vent on board the Iſis, to make my obſervations 
on the ſtrange: ſhips; as they could only be ſeen from 


that ſhip, on account of the caſt point of land which 


- 


intervened. | 15 ; 
From the Ifis I plainly diſcovered five large ſhips of 
the line, and ſeveral ſmaller ſhips, ſtanding in for tho 
land; the large ſhips being ſeparated from the con- 
voy, and making ſignals by ſuperior and inferior Bags, 
which plainly denoted that they were'French. _ 
Upon this I returned on board the Romney, calling 
to the Eaſt-India ſhips, as I paſſed and repaſſed; to 
prepare for battle; for moſt of them were as yet heed- 
leſs of the ſignals which had been made. 
At a quarter before eleven o'clack the ſtrange ſhips 
appeared, coming round the eaſt point of land, drawn 
up in a line, and leading into the bay. His Majeſty's 
ſhips of war (excepting as to the people who were ab- 
ſent on. ſhore) were by this time prepared to receive 
the enemy, if they ſhould offer any inſult. 
We plainly perceived they intended an attack by the 
ſprings which were paſſed to their cables along the 
outſide of the ſhips ; and we knew the ſmall regard 
which the French uſually pay to the laws of nations, 
when they are poſſeſſed of a ſuperior force, or find it 
convenient to diſpenſe with ſuch obligations, and in 
this our expectations were not diſappointed ; for with 
much courage and ſeeming determination, the French 
Commodore led on within two cables length of the Mon- 
mouth, Jupiter, and Hero, paſſing the Diana, Terror 
bomb, and Infernal fire - ſnip, who lay without the reſt 
of the ſhips; here he hoiſted his broad pendant, and 
diſplayed the French colours; he then hauled up his 
courſes, and fired two ſhot at the Iſis from his larboard 
bow as he luffed up, and immediately after n 


* 
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his ſhip to ſhoot up in the wind, as far as the force 
with which the ſhip was failing enabled her, he dropt 
his anchor a-breaſt of the Monmouth, and began to 


fire away among the ſhips as faſt as he could diſcharge 


and load; his ſails, however, were ſtill flying about 


in great confuſion, ſo that his ſpring on the cable did 


not hold when the ſhip was checked to bring up, and 


he drove a-breaſt of the Hero. 
After the two guns mentioned above had been diſ- 
charged with ſhot, the fire from his Majeſty's ſhips 


opened upon the enemy with great power and effect. 


The nexc French ſhip which followed their Com- 


modore, anchored a- head of him; the third endea- 


voured to paſs through for the Romney; but being 
unable to weather the different ſhips, he anchored a- 
| ſtern of his Commodore, and continued there for a 
ſhort ſpace, driving about with his ſails looſe, until he 
boarded the Fortitude and Hinchinbrook Eaſt India 
ſhips, and then went to ſea. The fourth ſhip run on 
different lines, luffing and bearing up as ſhe paſſed 
among the ſkirt of our ſhips, and firing and receiving 
fire as he ſailed along, but ſeemingly in great confu- 
fion alſo; and at laſt, with much difficulty, he wore 
clear of the reef on the Welt point without us. 
The fifth ſhip run among the merchant veſſels alſo, 
firing at all, and attempting to board two or three as 
he paſſed along, without ſucceſs. | 
In a quarter of an hour after the firſt gun, ſeveral 
of our Eaſt India ſhips had recovered the alarm, and 
were firing at the enemy, and ſome of them in well 
directed lines; two or three however had ſtruck their 
colours, and thrown the Company's packets over- 
board, and others prudently put to ſea. | 

The Romney could fire only in two openings, and 
this under a preciſion which was cautiouſly obſerved; 
neither could ſhe veer away cable to open a larger 
ſpace, as the Jaſon lay right a- ſtern of her. Seeing 
the Romney was like to have little ſhare in the action, 


after the fourth ſhip had paſſed her, I ordered the 


barge 


R 


5 . 2 >, A 
darge to be manned to go on board the Hero. Ge- 
neral Meadows and Captain Saltern inſiſted they ſhould 


accompany me, with a degree of generoſity and good 


humour which I could not reſiſt. It is pleaſant to be 


near the General at all times, but on the day of battle 
that ſatisfaction is felt in a peculiar degree. We were 


received by Captain Hawker with as chearful and af- 


fable civility as if we had come to dinner, while the 


Hero kept up a conſtant, awful, heavy diſcharge of 


artillery. ; 


- | The ation bordered upon à ſurprize, and the nature 
of the ſervice in which we were engaged rendered us 


liable to much confuſion; yet upon the whole, until 
the enemy were beat off, I ſaw nothing on our part 
but ſteady, cool, determined valour. 

Captain Alms, of the Monmouth, kept up a well 
directed fire, N | 
Captain Paſley had worked hard from the beginning 
of the buſineſs, and had got a ſpring on his cable, by 


which effort every ſhot told from the Jupiter, 


The French Commodore now found his ſituation 
too hot, and he cut his cable in three quarters of an 
hour, and went away through the ſhips, as his ſecond 
a-ftern had done before him; the other a-head was 
now left behind, an object to be fired at by all the 
ſhips in our fleet, who could get guns to bear upon 
him. —In this ſituation he remained for fifteen mi- 
nutes, hardly firing a gun during the whole time: 
ſuch a ſpectaele of diſtreſs I never before beheld.* 

I am ſatisfied myſelf he ſtruck his colours, and that 
they were not merely ſhot away, as ſome alledge; and 
this I believe, becauſe different ſhips thought he ſtruck 
at the ſame time; but It was impoſſible to get all the 
ſhips to ceaſe firing at once; and one gun being at- 
terwards diſcharged from the enemy's ſhip, the firing 


began again even frotn ſuch of our ſhips as had left off. 


Whether his cable was ſhot away, or he cut the ca- 


ble, I cannot ſay, but 6ff the ſhip went round upon 


the heel, her ſera falling cloſe to the broadſide of the 
| Is, 


—— — — — <p— —— * 
— 


* 
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16s; "I maſts were tottering; * yards were t Mg | 
ing different ways; her fails were flying about in — : 


and full of holes. Firft fell the mizen-maſt; next 


went the main- maſt, and laſtly the fore - maſt and outs 


er end of the bowſprit tumbled in the water. 

I inſtantly returned to the Romney, and made the 
ſignal for all captains, and after hearing the condition 
of every ſhip, I directed the men of war to cut and 
flip as faſt as they could get to ſea, to follow up the 
victory, with orders to make any I ndia ſhips -who lay 


in their way, to cut their cables = GA ny * 


not be impeded. 


I ordered the merchant ſhips to lie faſt and e 


their damages, until we joined them again. 
As ſoon as the Jaſon was out of the way, the Rom - 


Dey was caſt by a ſpring on the cable, and ſhe went out 


to fea under the acclamations of the whole fleet. 
The Jupiter inſtantly. followed, and we run between 
our ſcattered ſhips and the enemy. Perceiving neither 
the Iſis nor Diana making any ſignal to follow, though 
both of them lay in olear births for ſo doing, their ſe- 
veral ſignals were made. The Diana anſwered, and 
ſoon after followed; but although gun after gun was 


fired, to enforce the ſignal, to call out the Iſis, ſhe 
ſtill remained without any ſigns of obedience to my 


ſignal then abroad. At laſt the Hero came under our 
ſtern, with a meſſage from Captain Sutton, ſaying that 
bis maſts and yards, and fails and rigging, were ſo 

wounded, that he could not come out without repair- 
ing them, but * he would follow as faſt as he 
could. 

My anſwer was, all this is no ute for diſobeying 
my poſitive orders; beſides, I think his damages im- 
material to a man of any reſources. 

Captain Sutton's ſignal was therefore again enforced 
by another gun; he then hoiſted his anſwering flag, 
and came our, after three hours delay, - 


All the ſhips being now come out, the ſignal was 


made to form the line * on the larboard * 
5 


— _ 
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The French ſhips had before this collected and taken 
the diſabled ſhip in tow, and they had raiſed a ſtump 
forward, and fixed a fail upon it, with which they had 
wore the hulk, and put before the wind in a line of 
battle a-breaft, and ſent off their convoy under all the 
fail they could ſet. - Sip 1 

When the Iſis joined us ſhe run under our ſtern, 
and repeated an account of her diſtreſs and her da- 
mages, particularly the want of a mizzen top - ſail - 
yard, which I told the captain was nothing at all. 
The ſignal was now made to bear up in a line of hat- 
tle a-breaſt. At that inſtant the Iſis loſt her fore-top- 
maſt above the topſail-yard,' which yard was not in- 
jured by the fall, nor was the ſail hurt, ar any other 
damage ſuſtained, to prevent the ſhip from working, 
the fore-top-ſail being cloſe reefed and ſet, _ 

I immediately ſhortened fail to give time to tha Iſis 
to clear the wreck, which was done in half an hour 
or forty minutes. 125 | 

This increaſed our diſtance from the enemy. As 
ſoon as I ſaw the Iſis could make fail, I bore up and 
ſet the fore-ſail, and made the ſignal for the line a- 
breaſt. When we came near the enemy, 1 found the 
Ifis and Monmouth had dropt a-ſtern between two and 
three miles, though both of them fail much better 
than the Romney: their ſignals were therefore made 
to call them to their ſtations; the Monmouth imme- 
diately anſwered, and made fail accordingly, but the 
Iſis ſtill kept behind. N57 

By theſe various obſtructions and delays, added to 
a ſtrong lee current, the enemy had drawn us far to 
lee ward of St. Jago. The ſun was ſet; the ſea had 
increaſed; I could not propoſe a deciſive action in the 
night. If 1 followed until day-light, my proſpects 
were great and tempting; but I muſt then determine 
to leave my convoy in diſtreis, and ſeparate from the 
troops, without any fixed determination concerning 
them or their deſtination; and I muſt alſo have relin- 
quiſned the object of the preſent expedition; . 

| F after 
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after getting ſo far to leeward that we could not fetch 
the iſlands of Bravo or Fogo, it is a well-known fact 
that no ſhip can bear up againſt the N. E. winds and 
the 8. W. currents which always prevail here, much 
leſs after ſuch an action as muſt be expected. 
On the other hand, if the principal force of the ene- 
my ſhould arrive before us at the place of our deſti- 
nation, it might prove equally fatal to the object of 
the expedition. 

The dilemma was great indeed, and I felt the cruel | 
ſituation with an anguiſh which I never before experi- 
-enced; but after maturely weighing the ſubject in all 
it's conſequences with thoſe perſons on whoſe judg- 
ment I haye moſt confidence, I thought myſelf bound 
to return to join the ſhips under my protection, and 
to purſue the object of the expedition, it being moſt 
probable that the enemy muſt either ſend off two of 
their diſabled ſhips of war to the Weſt Indies, in which 
eaſe I ſhall have a ſuperior naval force, or they muſt 
touch at the Brazils for water and. repairs; and per- 
haps they will be obliged to do both; in either of 
which caſes we ſhall have a great advantage by the 
preceding action. 
Next day we re-took the Hinchinbrook Ezſt India 
hip, with twenty-five Frenchmen on board; and I 
learn from them that the (quadron who attacked us 
Was compoſed of 
Le Heros, 74, Monſ. De Sulljcio, Brigadier des 
Armes, Grand Commander de Malte. 

L Annibal, 74, M. de Tremigon, Capitaine de 
Vaiſſeau, 
I Arteſien, 64, M. de Cardaillac, Chevalier de 
Malthe. | 

Le Sphynx, 64, M. de Duchillon, Capitaine de 
Vaiſſeau. 

Le Vengeur, 64, M. le Chevalier de ue Ca- 
pitaine de Vaiſſeau. . 

La Fortune, Corvette. y 

M. de Caſtries, Commandant de PArmee de Terre. 
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Regiment de Pondicherry, deux Batilons. 


Deen du regiment d' Auſtraſie. 
4 Vaiſſeux des Indes, viz. 


1. Le Briton, Jet cinq Vaiſſeaux de tranſpo rt 


2. Le Trois Amis, {armee en Flute; all doubled 
3. LIſle de France, {with copper. 3 
4. Pondicherry, 

The Hannibal was the ſhip which was Aiſmalted ; 
the Hero led in, and ſuffered damages next in pro- 

rtion to the Hannibal; the Arteſien, Sphynx, and 
Ven geur came in according as they are named, but 
the laſt three did not receive much injury. The Cap- 
tain of the Arteſien, to which ſhip the priſoners be- 
long, was killed by a grape ſhor on the ſhoulder. 

They informed me that they ſailed from Breſt the 
22d of March, with Monſ. le Graſſe, and twenty ſail 
of the line, three of which are of three decks, bound 
to Martinique, beſides the Sagittaire frigate of 30 
guns, bound to North America. 

That they ſeparated off Madeira, and their purpoſe 
was to attack the ſquadron under my command, where- 
ever they could find it, of which they had received a 
correct liſt at Breſt : that the. Artefien firſt diſcovered 
us lying in the Road, and racked towards Monſieur 
Suffrein to acquaint him of it; that he inſtantly or- 
dered them to prepare for the attack; and being aſked 
by Monſieur Cardaillac, the Captain of the Arteſien, 
what they ſhould do, if the Portugueſe Forts ſhould 
fire upon them? He deſired them to fire at the Por- 
tugueſe Forts alſo. 

After an action of ſuch a length, in ſuch a ſituation, 
in ſmooth water, with large ſhips ſo near each other, 
it is ſurpriſing to find how few men have been killed, 
and what ſlight damage his Majeſty's ſnips have re- 
ceived. 

The Monmouth lying within a cable's length, had 
not a man killed, and only ſix wounded. 
| The Jupiter had two wounded. 

The ts þ I four killed, and five wounded. 
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The Romney had ſeven wounded; and the other 


ſhips according to the liſt encloſed, 


The Jaſon and Latham Eaſt India ſhips, who lay at 
the turtheſt diſtance from the enemy, had 4 killed and 
14 wounded ; among the number of the killed is Lieu- 


. 


- tenant Keith, of the Jaſon, a brave and worthy of- 


ficer. 


Several of the Eaſt India ſhips have ſuffered in their 


maſts, yards, and rigging, but nothing that will im- 
pede the voyage, or which cannot be repaired even 


here with ſecurity. 


The fate of the Infernal fire-ſhip, and Terror bomb 


dieſerves to be particularly related: they had come 


from the Iſle of May two days before, and lay to the 
eaſt ward, without all the ſhips, notwithſtanding my 
orders in writing had been ſtrictly given, and punc- 
tually communicated, for all the fmall ſhips to anchor 
within the reſt. The Terror had ſprung her bowfprit, 


and was fiſhing of it, with her rigging looſe, when the 


enemy appeared, and one of the ſixty- four gun ſhips 
layed her on board, 

The Terror catched fire, and the enemy durſt not 
take poſſeſſion of her, though often invited fo to do 
by Captain Wood. She then cut her cable, and drove 
to fea, where ſhe loſt her bowſprit and fore-maſt. 

One of the French ſhips again followed her in this 
miſerable condition, and fired ſeveral ſhot at the Ter- 


tor; yet Captain Wood fceing us preparing to come 


out, would not ſtrike his colours, but bravely contri- 
ved to ſet ſome ſtay- ſails, and ſlide off in that ſnatter- 


ed condition. 


The fire ſhip went to ſea, and was taken by the 


enemy, by what means I cannot relate; but I have 


good reaſon to believe ſhe was afterwards either aban- 
doned by the enemy, or re-taken by the crew, as the 
Jupiter ſaw her next day to leeward, and ſtanding to- 
wards us, with her diſtinguiſhing vanes and anſwering 
flag on board. N 0 I 
The 
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The Fortitude India ſhip behaved with uncommon 
bravery. She was boarded by the Arteſien, who 
fired many guns into her; ſeveral of the enemy's 
crew jumped on board the Fortitude; yet, in this 
_ ſituation, Captain Jenkinſon, of the g$th regiment, 
kept up a conſtant fire with ſmall arms ; ſeveral of the 
Enemy were ſhot on the ſhrouds, and two were forced 
overboard, and taken up again into the Fortitude, af- 

ter the two ſhips had ſeparated. 

The Hinchinbrook was alſo miſerably cut and 
mangled by the Arteſien, before ſhe was taken. 

Many of the other India ſhips ſuffered conſiderable 
damages, particularly the Lord North, Ofterly, and 
Aſia; and the Edward victualler was nearly funk and 
carried out to ſea, though afterwards abandoned. 

With great difficulty, after turning many days, we 

recovered this bay with the Fortitude, and we towed 
in the Hinchinbrook and Edward. 

Every poſlible exertion has been uſed fince to re- 
pair the various damages which the ſhips had ſuſtain- 
ed, and the whole convoy as completely fitted as cir- 
ſtances will allow; in the execution of which ſervice I 
am chiefly indebted to the indefatigable attention of 
Capt. Paſley, whoſe zeal in this, and every other oc- 
caſion, I wiſh may be repreſented to his Majeſty. 

To add to our embarraſſments, the Porto ſloop, who 
Joined us that day we got back, ran foul of the Hero, 
and loſt her fore-maſt and bowſprir. 


I have judged it proper to put Capt. Sutton, of the 
Iſis, under an arreſt. 

Since writing the above account, the Infernal fire- 
ſhip has joined us. The enemy had abandoned her on 
our approach, having taken away Captain Darby and 
five ſeamen, and nine ſoldiers of the 98th regiment. 

Lieutenant Hamilton has been ever ſince turning 
up to gain this port, which ſhews the impoſſibility of 
joining the convoy, if I had followed the enemy. ho 
. E 
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5 The fireſhip has ſuſtained liiale's or no damages. 
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Porto ſloop 


- 


1 am, 


We ſhall Ga from this Iſland to-morrow ; and the 
will be ready to proceed for England the 


day after with theſe diſpatches. | | 


with the greateſt .reſpe&t, my Lord, your 
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Lodſhip's molt obedient, and — bumble 


GEO. JOHNSTONE. 


